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Almost from the beginning of the junior college 
movement^ its educational leaders emphasized the desirability of 
maintaining a no-tuition policy in order to extend free public 
education through the first two years of college. However^ at no time 
in the 75 year history of public two-year colleges has there been 
widespread acceptance of the no- or low-tuition policy. Periodically ^ 
state laws have prohibited tuition but all of them have been amended 
or circum vented^ allowing colleges to impose fees. Today^ no state 
prohibits the charging of tuition and/or fees. Tuition/fees in 
two-year colleges average from 50% to 60% of those charged in 
four-year colleges. Average tuition and fees in 1974-75 have been 
variously estimated at $263 to $337. For the majority of students 
nationally they range from $0-$99 (low) to $100-5299 (moderate) ^ but 
for the majority of colleges they are moderate to high ($300-$499) . 
Tuition rises annually at a rate of 15% or more and by 1980 will 
average $400. What effect tuition will have on the ideal of the "open 
door" depends on the amount of state and federal grants to 
institutions with limited incomes . It seems rea sonable to expect that 
as tuition rises to the $400-$800 range^ a large number of students 
from low income families will be unable to attend the two-year 
college. (Author/JDS) 
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PREFACE 



In the preparation of this paper I indc?btt>cl to a qredt many of my 
former associates in colleges, state offices and in professional organiza- 
tions. They responded willimjly to my requests for documents and their 
perceptions of the tuition situation. In addition I have made extensive 
use of the studies in and out of the ERIC system. The Bibliography is evi- 
dence of iriy indebtedness. 

Grateful acknowledgment is extended to tfie staff of the ERIC Clearing- 
house for Junior Colleges: Barbara Booth, Librarian, not only searched the 
files for documents on tuition but kept me posted on new developments as 
they appeared In leaflets, newsletters and other fugitive materials, 

Bonnie Sanchez, Associa te Di rec tor of ERIC , did the final editorial re- 
view, compiled the bibliography and prepared the manuscript for publication, 

Chilaine Mitchell, Cleric-Typist of EIMC, did all the typing of the 
manuscript . 

Dr. Arthur Cohen, Director of the ERIC Clearinghouse, encouraged the 
writing of the Topical Paper, reviewed the manuscript and made suggestions 
that have been incorporated in the Paper. 
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NO- OR LOW-TUITION; 
A LOST CAUSE 
Jofin Lomhcirdi 



I ntr oduct ion 



Almost from the boginnifuj of the junior col 1 ecje movement its educational 
leaders emphasized the desirability of maintaining a no-tuition policy in 
order to extend free publ ic education through the first two years of college. 
For these leaders tuition has been incompatible with the ideal of democratic 
institution that was, and by many is still, considered "essentially second- 
ary in character" (Koos, 1924, p. 624), However almost from the beginning 
the number of colleges each year that charge tuition has been greater than 
tfie number tfiat do not. 

In the 1920s the objective of public educational institutions was to 
offer education with little or no cost to students, (Arnett, 1939) and in 
those institutions that charged tuition "the custom of giving financial 
assistance to students of slender means" prevailed in order "to prevent ed- 
ucation from becoming the privilege of only the well-to-do" (Arnett, 1939, 
p. 6). Eells pointed out in 1931 that "in many states the enabling act of 
the state university specified that tuition shall be free" (Eells, 1931, 
p. 535). But, the need for additional funds led to the abandonment of the 
low- or no-tuition policy. Where laws continued to proscribe tuition state 
universities kept within the letter of the law by charging fees for jani- 
torial, classroom heating and other services (Eells, 1931), a practice also 
adopted by junior colleges in similar circumstances. 

Up to about 1937 the difference between tuition in the junior college 
and tuition in the public senior and private institutions was not as large 
as it has been since. In a study of 46 public four-year colleges and uni- 
versities Arnett (1939) reported only one college charging more than S300 
and one charging more than S150. Those charging less than S50 represented 
37 percent of the total in 1928-29, 34. ft percent in 1932-33 and 28. 3 percent 
in 1936-37. In the public junior colleges charging tuition during 1930-31 
the range was from $50 to S200 (Eells, 1931). Cells noted: "In many cases 
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the students in the locol public junior coUecies are paying a far larger 
proportion of the entire coUs of instruction than is the case even in the 
private institutions" (1931, p. ^3'^). 

The risincj tuition trond in Lhn Twenties, nnd Thirties sooiiunl not to 
affect the fervor with which the no-luition advociUos pushed their crusade. 
At inoetinijs of the American Association of Junior Colleges and in books, 
monographs and articles they presented their case, adopted resolutions and 
countered the arguments of the few who favored tuition. They may have been 
unduly influenced by the California i tua t ion where tuition was prohibited 
and fees were few and low. Moreover, since the growth of junior colleges 
proceeded at a more rapid pace than in the rest of the nation statistics 
relating to tuition were skewed by the unusually large number of California 
colleges and their large enrollments. 

Fron, time to time during the history of the junior college movement a 
few state legisLUu^es emulated California's no-tuition policy when they 
adopted a plan for the establishment of junior colleges but the fact is 
that most of them later either prescribed that tuition be charged or made 
tuition optional with the colleges. In time all of the states including 
California either g.^ve up the no-tuition policy or permitted colleges to 
charge a variety of ffes which were often equal to the tuition charged by 
other col leges . 

It is obvious from a F-tudy of the statistics regarding tuition that the 
free tuition policy encountered ccnsiderable opposition outside Cal ifornia. 
Not only were many legislators and members of local boards of trustees un- 
sympathetic but a considerable number of the chief administrators of public 
junior colleges opposed the no tuHion policy. At the Ninth Annual Meeting 
of the American Association of Junior Colleges in 1928, E.Q. Brothers pre- 
sented a paper, "A Plan for State Support for Public Junior Colleges" in 
which he maintained that: 

"Many people, including those who are carefcrl students 
of educational finance, share the opimon.that where 
the student has monetary investment he is going to 
attack the problem of education more seriously than 
he does when it is handed to ^im for the asking" 
(1928, p. 123). 



Whether or t^ot Brothers (i*.'»e':iSf.Hl l.hf» rcil r.MMjn tho im u i r, ion f.iilcKl to 
'.prfMd, he wcVi correct in ti5iSorf.ini) \u<\\vy pfMjphi i (>v(.m} uikI ntill rJo that 
stu<loiif.f> '.hould pay for ptirl. or- ui 1 1 of their f-hjcd t ion. Yot Brothers be- . . 
lomis to (1 very nindll (jrouj) of t.wo^ye.u- kMIom.- ecJucntors wilMiuj to pub- 
licly .ifiruiunce their position in I ivin- of tuifion. I\w[}im\ recent educators 
who hcivG (lone so are Collins {IM/(j), P.ilitide^ afi<l Richardson (197^), 

Actually, there was and tittle need for- fJu? dissidents tti be heard since 
in Richardson's words "Tuition Is a practicnl necessity, and this fact is 
recognized by alniust all community colleiio'. .tlthouqh some of them call 
their clhuq.', to students hy other \u\\v.v\" (PJ/"!, p. ?A) . When the dissi- 
dents speak or write they add to Brotfier. ' argument that it prevents afflu- 
ent students from taking unfair advantaqe of free education, it places the 
two-year follefje on the same footing as the lower division of the public 
four-year collecje, and it keeps taxes down. 

It is noteworthy thdt the strongest advocates of the no-tuition policy 
have been the leadf>rs of the professional associations, educational editors, 
and university professors of edijcation> rather than the junior college ad- 
ministrators (Eells, 1941). Among these v;ere Koos (1924), Eby ( 1927), 
Eells (!93l), Bogue (1952), Gleazer (196«), Martorana (1952), Wattenbarger 
and Others (ig73b), Thornton (1960). Notwithstanding the favorable gross 
statistics showing that a large percentage of the colleges did not charge 
tuition and these colleges enrolled a great majority of the students, qualms 
about the future of the no- tuition policy appear frequently in the writings 
of the leaders. From this study it will become obvious that the no-tuition 
policy outside California was not accepted or adopted in the majority of 
colleges. In fact, the concept of no-tuition was destined to abort early 
in its development. None of the nostrums available--resolutions, innumer- 
able apologias and state and national policies affirming the right of the 
people to two years of free higher education--have been successful. Why 
they failed to save the no-tuition policy win become evident in the dis- 
cussion on the causes for the steady increase in the average tui tion charged 
in the public two-year colleges. Suffice it to say for the present that 
tuition spread among the colleges during periods of depression and prosper- 
ity; that tuition seemed to have no adverse effect on the growth of enroll- 
ment. The correlation between the growth of tuition and of enrollment has 
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been positive, ^nihounh not nccus'v.H* i ly imply i mi a ciuse-of toct rolationshlji. 
The steady ris(? in tuition wa^ tif'r(?cteMl more by attitudt;* lacl^ of money be- 
causu' of straitened economic circumstances, and/or competition for public 
funds by other aiiencies. enrollment increased in almost direct proportion 
to the increase in numlu'r of colk^jes. Neither prosperity nor depression 
had an adverse effect. The most serious declines in enrollment occurred 
durinq the World War II and Korean War periods. During depressions when 
tuition miqht be expected to have a serious adverse effect on enrollment, 
the opposite has been true. From 1930 to 193^. enrollment increased bymore 
than 70 percent; from 1973 to 1'^7'j by 13 percent. 

Despite these facts it is reasonable to maintain that tuition and fees 
do affect enrollment. Empirical studies reviewed by the National Commission 
on the f-inancintj of Postseconda ry Education have shown that the amount of 
change in enrollment caused by a change in tuition "probably varies from 
one to three pera-nt for every SlOO chdntje in tuition, depending on the 
type of institution, the family income of the student, and the amount of 
tuition charged by other institutions," It added "For almost all ranges 
of increased tuition, students in public four-year institutions are more 
responsive to tuition changes than students in public two-year colleges" 
because they include a larger percentage of undergraduates with incomes 
under $10,000 and because the absolute increase in tuition would be greater 
in four-year colleges than in two-year colleges (National Comnn-ssion on the 
Financing of Postsecondary Education, 1973, p. 311-312), 

The Cownission projected that changes would modestly affect enrollment 
in the two-year colleges. If and when tuition reached the $400 to $500 
range the effect on enrollment would begin to approach that of the four- 
year colleges unless federal and state aid to students should increase 
enough to offset the tuition increases. 

While the major thrust of the study is on the recent developments re- 
garding the fate of the no-tuition policy, attention will be given to the 
early development, if only to show that the no-tuition debate emerged at 
the very beginning of the'public junior college movement. One couldhardly 
deduce from the heat generated by the no-tuition debate of the last five 
years that the public school no-tuition policy was never universally ac- 
cepted by even a majority of the colleges. 
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This '.tutiy confjriod to two-yo<ir public Cd I luf]»?'> -cofiiniun j ty (.ol l(»(jos , 
tt>(.:hnic,(il-vocat ion.il col]o(|es, and nriM voccUionol ond ddult schools. In 
')r»ni?rul biMficlKVi of four /(.Mr colleges .ind iniivorsi Uos .iro not jiicludod, • 
.ilMioiKjh sonio sLUistirs d(i hu Mm.hi. 

Only occasional coinim?nts will uumU} on t.hn i^,su(»s n? 1 .1 1 i m| to the 
JustifiCcUinn uf tuition, the rulotivo bonc'fits nf oducotlon to sncletycind 
students, the use ut tuition ns a method redistribution of income, mar cji no 1 
and ^'lasticlty economic theories. An excellent short discussion of most of 
these issiH's is contained in Mowen and S.^-vfllf (1<)7?) Who Benefits from 

Very early it was reco(jni2(?d that the distinction between tuition and 
r«M?s IS i 1 li)i|ii,,i 1 particularly when fees are compulsory for all students. 
Consequently statistics often include compulsory fees as part of the student 
charges under the ruhric "tuition and foes," f3ecause tuition is more pre- 
cisely defined than fees, it may he necessary at times to use it indepen- 
dently in the discussion. At such times tfie context will make this clear. 
Definitions of tuition and fees will follow this Introduction, 

The disproportionate number and enrollment of California collecjes sl<ews 
the tuition averages toward the low side. For this reason Halstead (1975) 
excluded California colleges from his study. 

After the definition of tuition and fees sections will be devoted to 
Tuition: Theory and Practice, Patterns of Tuition, Fees, The Statistical 
Evidence, a special section on The California Situation and Summary and 
Concl us ion, 

Lii^ if^.n.- PpfJ '\i.t ipn and Cfiarac teristics 

As used in this study tuition is defined as a charye to students in 
partial payment for the cost of instruction. The proportion of the cost 
depends upon the student's classification: in-district or resident, out- 
of-district, nut-of-state or nonresident, foreign. Subclassi f ications 
that influence the tuition charge include adult, evening, matriculated or 
non-matr icu la ted, spec ial . 

Locally-controlled colleges apply all four major classifications, state- 
supported colleges have no need for the out-of-d i strict classification. 
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CoUeoos In no-tuition st.nos ol)viously omit tho 1n-(1istrlf;t student'.; sinco 
; tuition Is defined "cr.'. a i:or,t for non-ro^iidont students cind shall bo chdrgod 
■ to out-of-county, out-of-stato iind foreiqn students" (St^uo Board of Direc- 
tors for Coiiiiiiunity Colleni.'s of Arizona* r)7'.)b, p, I'i). The suhc lass i f ica- 
tlons are found in lora 1 ly-rontrn 1 led; stat (--supported r,oH(Mjes; (n no- 
tuition and in tuition coIIimios. 

Tuition n lowest for in-district, higher for out-of-district, (ind 
hiyhost for out-of-state and foreign students, A few excoptions occur, 
however. Often, an uut-of-district student's tuition is paid' in whole or 
in pnrt by his district of residence on a chartpj-back or inti.»rdistric t 
agreement, A few states have reciprocal arranqontents pL'rmitting out-of- 
dlstrict, out-of-state or foreicjn students to rerjister on the same basis as 
in-district s-tudents. 

The 1972-73 Tuition Heylew of the Association of Coiimunity Colleye 
Trustees reported for out-of-st.ite students no tuition in l^hode island, the 
same tuition as in-district students in South Carolina "-nd Vermont. 

Inno-tuition ulifornin a student must qet permission from the college 
in his home district before he niay enroll in a college outside his district. 
The process is -simplified if the colleges have a reciprocal arrangement. 
An out-of-county student residing in Arizona, but not in a communi ty college 
district, is rotjuired to sign an affidavit as to his residency and after 
. validation by the County Superintendent of Schools the County supervisors 
pay the tuition (State Board of Directors for Community Colleges of Arizona, 
]975b). 

Tuition for veternns, senior citizens, disadvantaged students. Inmates 
of correctional institutions is often reduced or remitted in full. Foreign 
students sometimes are required to pay more than out-of-stnte students; 
occasionally less. Very often a quota i? placed on the number of foreign 
and out-of-state students permitted to enroll. 

Variations in tuition may also depend upon the students' courses or 
programs - college transfer, vocational-technical, apprenticeship, credit, 
no credit, state reimbursed. Since "summer programs are often self- 
supporting" . , , non-tuition colleges "charge tuition and fees as set by 
the State Board and the district governing boards" (State Board of Directors 
for Comniunity Colleges of Arizona, 1975b, p, 13), 
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App^iront ly tuition hiis i-uifiy ne,itnnM<. IMcy ViU'.y wiil^'^V ^ si.itPwWl^* 
MUlformlty to f.Dtnplotv' lih.i) tontrol, AlthouMh it woulii ^;^.^^^|^| lo'IH^il to 
..inpL'ct f,t.itL'wi(lt> '.ysti'iii', ni two-v'oar colloii^yA tu hiwe iinM«^^^*f^ tuition tht^ 
.(U.tiMl sltutitioii js nthcfwi'.f,'. florKI,! piTinlf, tMih loUcfn'^ to jt*i own 
tultlfHi whth.» iliiw.n i , M)nn«".(itn .iiul W.iMiirKjton r't'i^iHrn thdt thj? ca]](),)os 
chjrqo rh(> 'mImu' tultini), toi:^ I ly-supportu/j rnwMJ -((iinfms (.)i*>trlct!i ustJiilly 
h.)vo unHonii tuition for tho 'hImh,' or sinilai' CiUoqarios of P'*0()ran^ 
i;ollfM}t» tJMiisfor, vot .it ioitiil-tochnical , crotiit, no credit. 

Loc.lI ly-i'oMtr'ol lod iUhI td supf)or'tiHl collfwjon .iro usuii^'v P^^^'inj ttod to 
(j^itdhl j Vih their nwfi tuiUon witfiiti limits estoh M shiVl Uy st^Uo low. In 
some stntps tuition is iiicind.itoi-y .»ncl niu^,t bo at IcMst the ininimuMi ^pt i^y 
the )t>qj'.|(itur(». Otht»r st.v .:StabHsh n inaxtmufM with no M'^niinun, A com- 
mon upp^r limit is oni'.» ,rd (or lower ratio) of the cost of 1nstri|(.(;ion. 
Sttitos may also r><;.i're that tuition be uniform tor full-tl'^'O and uart-time 
student^* by rf'()ui r that tho rate b(? based on credit- or contact>^,our , 

Until 1976 when tuition was introduced in Now York CitV ^t.ud(?r^t5 who 
completed a decjree prooram or who did not possess n hiqh school difji^jma or 
itr. equivalent or who attended classes in the evening were '"Oquirecj to pay 
tuition. To a limited extent Californid colleges charge adults enrolling 
in fewer thon 10 credit hours. Two districts in tui Lion- free Arlzo^^ charge 
non-regular students (State Board of Directors for Community CoUeg^g of 
Ari.!ona, 1975a). 

State policy almost invariably establishes tuition for community col- 
leges at a lov/er rate than for four-year colleges tind uni vci^^i ties . yhus 
in Massachusetts a pr-oposal for an increase in tuition for community col- 
leges is set at S^.OO, for state four-year colleges at SfjOO ^nd for ^^e 
University at Si')00 (Dwyer, 1975) ,v\(\ in IJt.ih the comparable «^veraqo tui tions 
are $.?69 , $312 nnd $3^8 respectively (Losee» 1976). 

TuUion: Theory and P^'il'li ''^'^ 

As was ifulicated in the Introdiirt ion t fie re has alwriys l^^pn a Wi^jf? gap 
between the theory of no- tuition nnd the tuition {>ractices the Vi^^ious 
states, from tire to time a few states nnd a Kirge number of col log^i^ have 
Subscribed to the no-tuition ()Oliry in principle and in practice hu^ in vary- 
ing degrees all states and collenes fiave abandoned it. At '^^ time b^vG 
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many educators subscribed to the no-tuition policy as it exists in the 
elementary and secondary schools; even fewer are the educators who have not 
closed their eyes to the classroom practices oiF collecting fees forsupplies 
and services when the college does not provide them. In only rare situa- 
tions did a college nut require students to buy his own texts and often buy 
student body membership. The fact that cjoinq to college involves a larger 
outlay of money than cjoinq to hicjh school may be so ingrained in American 
life that fees, if not tuition, are considered and accepted as part of this 
outlay. Other reasons have been given for the failure of the no-tuition 
policy to take root, but they do not explain why the same reasons do not 
apply to the elementary and secondary schools. Also pertinent to an under- 
standing of the failure of the no-tuition policy to gain widespread approval 
is th.it attendance has never been compulsory in hiqher education; presumably 
anyone who wished to attend did so primarily for the benefits such an edu- 
cation woulu bring to him. 

Notwithstanding this long tradition the no- or low-tuition advocates 
keep insisting that free higher education is as necessary "for a fuller re- 
alization of democracy in every phase nf living" as is the high school 
(Higher Education for American Democracy, 1947a, p. 8). They argue that 
"^iominal or free tuition seems to be necessary if junior colleges are truly 
to be democratized and made available to young people of all economic lev- 
els" (Eells, 1941, p. 51). Yet at no time in the history of the juniorcol- 
leqe r.ovement did the statistical record warrant their hope of a widespread 
acceptance of the no-tuition principle. 

A look at the statistical long-tern; tuition and fees trend will bear 
out the thesis that the no-tuition policy has been more a dream than a re- 
ality; a dream that had more currency among the educational leaders and the- 
orists than among two-year college administrators. In his pioneer study of 
the new public junior college Koos professor of education at the University 
of Minnesota was not pleased with the number that were being forced to 
charge tuition, primarily because the states and local communities would not 
support them. Yet, he believed that "Logic seems to point toward providing 
junior college education, which is essentially secondary in character, free 
of tuition to the student, and this, . . . argues for state aid (a) for res- 
idents in proportion to that current (b) for non-residents full amount" 



:, (Koos, 1924, p. 624). A few years later Professor Eby of'the University of 
Texas was at a loss to understand the logic of giving "a child under twenty- 
one .. . free schooling in home high school," and in the state university 
awayfrom heme "but not in the home (junior) college" (1927, p. 10). 

Professor Cubberley acknowledged that the theory for imposing student 
fees in higher education was "based rother on the need of the institution 
for additional funds than on any sound social reasoning or facts as to rel- 
ative costs and values", but he added "that an equally good argument can be 
advanced for the assumption of such costs by society" (Eells, 1931, p, 534J, 

Despite the logic and the reasoning it was evident as early as 1930 
that the principle of free tuition was not taking hold. Excluding Cal ifornia 
which nuiintained for its junior colleges a no-tuition policy almost as strict 
as that in the secondary schools, Eells' survey of tuition in 1929 showed a 
pattern of rising tuition similar to that reported by Arnett (p. 1) for the 
senior inst itut ionf, . In 1929 72 junior colleges were charging tuition and 
61 (including 33 California colleges) were not. In 46 or 35 percent of the 
total number of col legos tuition was $100 or more. However, the no- tuition 
colleges enrolled a much larger percentage of students, 21907 to 8906 for 
the tuition colleges or a ratio of 71,1 to 28,9, Of the 133 institutions, 
46 were in 4 states in which no college charged tuition; 51 were in 9 states 
in which every college charged tuition, 36 in 6 states in which some charged 
and some di<l not. 

Eleven years later the relationship between junior colleges not charg- 
ing tuition and those charqina tuition changed slightly in favor of the 
latter, rjinety-three or almost 40 percent of the public colleges spread 
over 18 states did not charge tuition, compared with 46 percent in 1929. 
The enrollment in the no-tu i t i on colleges represented more than two-thirds 
of the total, down from the 71 percent in 1929 (Eells, 1941), Again, the 
41 no-tuition California colleges exerted a strong statistical influence on 
the number and on the percentage of colleges and of students enrolled. 

Eells, by then executive secretary of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges still the optimist was pleased with the spread anong the 
states of no-tuition colleges but as we noted above he felt it necessary to 
remind nis constituents about the necessity of free tuition in a democratic 
society. 

9 
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Whatever hopes the leaders of the junior college niove..ent had, for a , 
no-tuiMon policy began to fade during the 194n's. In 1940 Eells was sur- 
pnsed that only a small majority of 57 percent of the 1847 respo.^Jonts re- 
plied affirmatively to the que.t.ion. "Should puhlicly-controlled juniorcol- 
leces bP supported entirely by p.blic funds with no charcje for tuUion to 
students a. in the public schools today?" (Eells. 1941. p. 82). Even 
„ public junior college executives and city superintendents of schools 
only ^5 and 54 percent respectively voted for no tuition. As might have 
ne.n ..ppct.ed 7H percent of the priva'te junior college, university and col- 
lege president., voted against free junior colleges. The strongest endorse- 
n-ent of free junior colleges came from labor union representatives with a 

71 percent affirmative response, followed by editors with 65 percent anded- 

utationdl leaders with 64 percent (Eells. 1941). 

Of respondents who voted against no tuition 656 indicated the amount 

they thought students should pay. Fifty percent of the cost of instruction 

Should b« borne by students was the opinion of 44.8 percent of respondents; 

„no»her Ki.6 percent believed'iV. should be more than half the cost. The 

overall average percent of cost to the student was 45 (Eells. 1941). After 

analyzing the responses Eells observed: 

■•In spite of our theory of free public education, par- 
irularly at the secondary level, and the practice .n 
such progressive junior college states as California. 
Arizona. Kansas, and Mississippi, and to a lesser 
extent n a dozen or more other states, we find that 
t e vote i di tinctly unfavorable to complete support 
of public junior colleges by taxation wuh free tui- 
tion to the students" (1941, p. 82-8J). 
State legislation on tuition was no ..ore encouraging to the no-tuition ad- 
vocates ■ In his study of legislative enactments of 1940 Martorana (1952) 
found thU tuition was mandatory in Idaho, optional in nine states, a pre- 
requisite for state aid in Texas, could not be charged without permissionof 
the State Board in Florida, and could not be more than one-third of the cost 
of operation and maintenance in flew York. 

Despite the evidence Bogue. executive director of the American Associ- 
aMon of Junior Colleges remained hopeful that "junior colleges would be as 
.,ee in other '.tates a. r.hey are in California" and although he did not 
vnow "how lono -t wiM take to roach the goal of free public education 
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through the fourteenth year" he saw many signs pointing in thdt direction 
(1950, p, 95). Among these signs were the prediction of the President's 
Conunission on Higher Education "that conununity colleges would in the future 
serve the needs of the people in much the same manner as high schools do 
today" (Bogue, 1950, p. 95), the unanimous approval for the extension of 
free public education by the national Council of Chief State School Officers 
and legislation in Florida, New York and Texas moving in the direction of 
tuition-free education. He was certain that the history of the junior col- 
leges in "established institutions and states provides results rewarding 
and satisfying enough to the people so they are determined to share the 
costs by community cooperation for its continuation" (Bogue, 1950, p, 95), > 

Martornna was far' from optimistic about the future of the no-tuition 
policy. Bluntly, he wrote that: 

"Contrriry to the stated philosophy of many public com- 
munity coMeKjes that they seek to bring free or practi- 
cally free, education to their clientele, common prac- 
tice is to charge tuition or general fees of students 
attending" (1952, p, 22), 

The response to Eells'poll and Martorana's findings in his survey of 
state laws reflect in part what the President's Conunission on Higher Educa- 
tion called the long American tradition of heavy dependence "upon the stu- 
dent nnd his family for support of institutions of higher education through 
the payment of tuition and other required fees" (Higher Education for 
American Democracy, 1947b, p. 33). The tradition was only temporarily bro- 
ken with the emergence of public institutions particularly the land grant 
colleges. By 1948 the President's Commission on Higher Education noted 
that state supported institutions had been "moving away from the principle 
of free education to a much greater degree than is commonly supposed" 
(fiigncr Education for American Democracy, I947ci, p, 2S). 

Periodically, tuition and fees become major national issues. Such v;as 
the case in the late 19.60s when discussion centered on vouchers, deferred 
payment through loans and other proposals and again, in 1973 following the 
publication of The Management and Financing of Colleges by the Committee 
for Economic Development (1973) and Priorities for Action by the Carnegie 
Coftnnission on Higher Education ( 1973), In both periods the emphasis was on 
having students pay all or a large share of the costs of instruction partly 
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to Close the gap between tuition in the prvate and public institutions and 
partly to require those who profit from education to pay for it. Never too 
far below the surface of the discussion was the funding gap between income 
and expenditures caused by the deterioration of the economy. 

The 1973 publications attracted considerable attention for two reasons: 
one. the prestigiousness of the sponsors and two, the revival of the earlier 
plans advocating that students as the direct beneficiaries of education 
Should pay the full or major cost of their education either with their own^ 
funds or through loans. From the educators reaction one can speculate that 
they consi:dered these attacks a more serious threat to the no- or low- 
tuition than any heretofore launched. 

At firs^ both plans included community colleges but after considerable : 
criticism the Carnegie Convnission on Higher Education ( 1974) issued a re- 
vised report. Tuition: A Supplemen taUtatemenj. clarifying and reaffirm- 
ing its no or low-tuition position for con.nunity colleges. The CED made no 
Change in its report resting its case on its recommendation that for two- 
year community and technical colleges the increase be phased over ten years 
instead of five stipulated for the senior public colleges. To bnng tuition 
and fees up to approximately 50 percent of the cost of instructiona costs 
.ould require an increase of S426 over the ten year period using 196-70 
average charges of S187 as a base (Committee for Economic Development, 1973). 
Today, a tuition and fees charge of S613 (S187 plus 5426) does not seem as 
unreasonable as it did in October of 1973. For 1975-76 the estimated average 
is S320, with many colleges in the S400-S600 range (American Assoc. of Com. 
and Junior Colleges, 1976b). 

Reaction to the two documents came fast. Under the leadership of the 
American Association of State Colleges and Universities (AASCU) professional 
organizations including the American Association of Community and Junior 
colleges and state community college associations, the National St-dPnt 
Association, the AFL-CIO, issued statements or passed resolutions attacking 
the proposals to hike tuition. Critical editorials appeared in newspapers 
in every part of the country, as well as in the Wall Street Jcurna and 
r^^.r.n S,iPnce Monitor. To the state capitals educators sent pleas for 
at least maintaining the status quo on tuition; realizing of course. 
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that in the financial situatiOfj aff'ectina iDOSt Sf.ritO"> anythiruj v.ovq than a 
freeze on tuition would cain little active support. 

Ihe campaign as measured by "clips and connnents on tuition and financ- 
ing" v/as a success. The AASCll distributed a collection about 50 "newspa- 
per article!^, statements frot;: national labor and political leaders, and ed- 
itorial coftiiiients , , , with tht? hope that it will ser've a*; a useful tool for 
state college and university residents and chancellors who ar'o ()res(?fit i ng 
their own case for public financial support" (American Association of State 
Colleqes and Universities, 197.1). The AASCU position is that "wherever pos- 
sible state and local qovernr^.Ti' sfiould [provide ztM o- tu i tion hi(|her" educa- 
tion as in the state colleges and coii'inuni ty col.leo'^s of Ca 1 i forn i rj , the 
City University of N^w York and the community colleges of Chicago, Instead 
of increasing tuition it encourages states "to decrease tuition wherever 
possible" (Arfierican Association of State Colleges and Universities, 
1974, p. 1 ) , 

The Association of Coirmunify and Junior Colleges as part of the con- 
sor'tiuMi embraced by the AASCU (indorsed the statenicnt. However, although it 
has with varying degrees of enthusiasin advocated tlie nu-tuition pri-Kiple 
it has not been the leader in this str'ugqle. It has passed resolutions and 
exhorted its members to keep tuition within bounds, but the Association's 
members have not followed the advice either because they do not agree with 
it, they have no choice being bound by state laws or financial survival de- 
pends on tuition. 

The AASCU campaign had little observable effect on the rising trend of 
the number of colleges giving jp the no-tuition policy and the number that 
increased tuition and fees. In fact, within the year that the AASCU state- 
ment appeared the City Colleges of Chicago abandoned its no- tuition policy, 
the City University of New York's low-fee policy gave way to tuition as the 
City sought means to avoid near bankruptcy and the California colleges were 
forced to increase their fees. If the California State Department of 
Finance has its way the community colleges in 1976 will be required to im- 
pose tuition or fees on student services non-credit classes and community 
services activities (see the chapter on the California Situation). 

It should be noted that much of the concern over the rise of tuition 
and fees applies primarily to students enrolled in the day credit programs, 
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There is loss concern or opposition to imposing tuition on students in 
non-credit or community service classes and activities, offered mainly in 
the evening hours. Very often no explanation seems necessary to justify 
5uch tuition or fees; it being understood that these students are wage earn- 
ers and therefore able to pay. In addition the courses they enroll in are 
conf>idered to be ,,primari ly for their benefit and remotely of benefit to so- 
ciety. Similnrly, tuition is charged during the summor session. Often, 
:t.ne laws nr reriulnt ions require that such courses or activities be self- 
supportinq. In tho Mew York City community colleges the no-tuition policy 
(not the fees policy) applied only to those who matriculated as regular stu- 
d».vif>. All or.hers, mostly evening division and summer session students paid 
tuition. In l...lit(uni.H students who are 21 years of age or older and who 
enroll in fewer than 10 units may be required to pay tuition. Most of these 
ere also evening division students. In Arizona, a no-tuition state, seven 
of the nine districts imposed summer session tuition of S12 or S15 per se- 
mester hour in the academic year 1975-76 (State Board of Directors for Com- 
munity Colleges nf Arizona, 1975a). 

B.^sod on wnat has happened throunhout the history of the junior- 
roirruinit> college educators have been fighting a rearguard action to pre- 
vent i\ r.ipiH f-,ca1cU.ion of'tuifion and fees rather than mounting a frontal 
campaign to seek lower or zero-tuition. Today (1976), the economic situa- 
tion affectinn many states and cities is so serious that few, if any, edu- 
cators can expect tuition and fees to be abolished. Even a freeze on the 
present tuition and fees is unrealistic. The issue is not should tuition 
be imposed or increased but when or how much. The Mew City financial 
debacle is only the most serious of a growing number of similar situations 
throughout the country. These include Hawaii, Illinois, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, Virginia, Washington. For example, in October of 1975 Illinois 
was short of cash to pay its bills (''Illinois Behind in Paying Bills; "Cri- 
sis' is Denied," 1975), New Jersey cut the community college budget by 
28 percent and the Governors of Virginia and Missouri ordered a five per- 
cent cut in their respect^ive binennium budget. Many of the cities, states, 
and college districts were unable to sell bonds pM.lt'^W Pay unusually high 
interest rates. Their tax-exempt status lost a good deal of its appeal as 
the financial community became wary of defaults. 
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Paradoxically, success in attracting students helped bring about the 
•present financial crisis and the revival of interest in tuition, because 
the new wave of enrollments in the 1970' s comparable to the previous surge 
of the 1950' s and early 1960's was net matched by higher appropriations or 
by the expected student or public pressure on legislators to provide more 
funds. Whatever pressure has developed has been toward reducing expendi- 
tures. Reflecting the taxpayers' mood legislators are unsympathetic or hos- 
tile to the educators' claims that the increase in enrollment demonstrates 
the hunger of the population for education. They are particularly suspi- 
cious of the unprecedented rise of enrollments in adult education, challeng- 
ing the quality of education being offered on the campus and in the manyoff- 
campus locations. They are asking what would have been unthinkable during 
the 1950's and early 1960's: "Are we educating too many people?" In his 
■Report to the Carnegie Corporation Alan Pifer its president succinctly ex- 
pressed the changing public mood toward higher education. He wrote: "Like 
many other institutions these days, higher education has become the object 
of widespread skepticism. After an era of unprecedented growth, affluence 
and exalted status in the 1960's, it stands very much on the defensive. No 
longer is it assured of the unquestioning public regard and financial sup- 
port it once enjoyed. Increasingly, doubts are being voiced as to whether 
its benefits are not outweighed by its costs and burdens'* ( 1975, p, 3), 

It is doubtful that the extensive discussion on the merits of no- or 
low-tuition has had any significant effect on the tuition trend in public 
colleges and universities. The most that can be said about the results of 
the discussion is that tuition might be higher had no discussion taken place. 
Much more influential in shaping tuition policy have been various economic 
and social forces. 

Today, the overriding rdtionale for raising tuitiofl and/or fees is the 
need for revenue at the state and local level. The arguments about the rel- 
ative benefits of higher education to the student and to society are muted, 
absent, or used in a desultory fashion. As William G, Dwyer, President of 
the Massachusetts Board of Regional Community Colleges wrote "There is a 
great deal of pressure for another increase in tuition, since the state is 
looking for all possible sources of increased income" (Dwyer, 1975). 
Even in California there is more open discussion on modifying the 
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no-tuicion policy than at any time since 1907 when the first Junior college, 
was established. At the Fall 1975 and Winter 1?76 state nieetings of the 
California Acjdeniic Senate, tht? California Association of Community and 
Junior Colleges and the Association of California Community College Admin- 
istrators the probfiibi 1 i ty of tuition was openly discussed. There seemed to 
be consensus that unless the state fiscal situation improved, the Governor 
would propose that tuition be charged. In the proposals for rescuing 
New York City fror. default the imposition of tuition is nearly always in- 
cluded. The first step toward the tuition policy was a'25 to 50 percent in- 
crease in the seniester consolidated fees in the various comiiiunity colleges. 

The r'ajor ir^petus for raising or imposing tuition comes from the state 
capitals, though administrators are not averse to increasing them on their 
. ov/n initiatiVL'. However, administrators feel more comfortable in raising 
fuTt'ion if they can point to public pressure, legislation or state board 
regul'itions as the r'eason for doing so. 

The dilemma conrr'ont ing lenislators and administrators was expressed 
by Representa ti ve William C. Andrews of Florida who told a community col lege 
group that he favor-ed free college-level education but such a policy "would 
not be feasible at this time." The reality as he put it is: "If it's a 
matter of paying higher fees or not having an education, then fees should 
be increased" (Florida Association of Community Colleges, 1975, p. 3). The 
Council of Presidents of the City University of New York came to a similar 
conclusion when it receded fror^r its position for free tuition and open ad- 
mission because these principles cannot "be maintained along with the fun- 
daniental principle of academic excellence in the light of current and future 
budget reductions ..." (Magarrel), 1975, p. 4). What turned out to be 
'"the final word on this century old tradition was Governor Carey's pledge to 
do his best to preserve the system of free tuition which he defined to 
mean "that those who cannot afford to pay should not have to do so" 
(Peterson, 1975, p. 32), 

Arizona, technically a tuition-free state, may also be forced by the ; 
realities of economics to resort to tuition to help support the community 
colleges. The State Community College Board "must consider drastic changes, 
in financing to handle the problem" of educating the increasing number of 
community, rollege students. Arnold Jeffers, chairman of the State Board 
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;: played the popular dual role-personal opposition to tuition followed by an 
. admission that tuition may be something "that we'll be forced into" 
{California Community and Junior Collecje Association, 1976a, p. 4). 

The economic pressures that are forcinq colleges to increase tuition 
and fees may be illustrated by the situation that confronted the Metropoli- 
tan Community College District of Kansas City, Missouri. The legislature 
. appropriate $18.5 million in state aid for all of the state's two-year col- 
leges but this was cut to S18 million by a mandatory three percent freeze 
cut. The 518 million budget was further reduced by SI. 5 million to make up 
for the previous year's underfunding. To further complicate the funding 
problem a larger-than-ant1cipated state enrollment rise of 25.9 percent 
forced a cut in the? state funding from S20 per credit hour to S12.53 per 
credit hour. As a result the District was forced to raise tuition twice: 
in September 1975 from S9 to Sll per credit hour with a semester maximum of 
S132 and in February when the maximum was removed (Metropolitan Communit:/ 
Colleges, 1976). 

This, then, is the tuition situation in 1976. Outside California free 
tuition for resident day students is non-existent, unless we consider com- 
pulsory fees of S50 and up per semester as inconsequential. If we include 
compulsory fees for parking and health and tuition for resident evening 
adults many California colleges are sliding into the tuition group. 

Patterns of Tuit ion 

The most common tuition patterns are: 1) semester or quarter rate for 
full-time students plus a credit hour rate for part-time students and 2) uni- 
form credit hour rate for all students. Under the former the ful 1-time semes- 
ter or quarter rate may be for 15 or 12 credit hours; the part-time rate 
applies to a student enrolled for 1 to 14 or 1 to 11 credit hours respec- 
tively. The full-time rate when calculated on a per-hour basis is usually 
lower than tho part-time rate; For example at the Metropolitan Community 
Colleges in Kansas City, Missouri the semester rate for Fall 1975 was S132 
for a full-time load of 12 or more credit hours and Sll per credit hour for 
part-time students enrolling in fewer than 12 hours. The full-time rate 
converts to Sfi.SO per hour rate for a normal 15-hour program. It is obvi- 
ous that the full-time rate favors the full-time student. It also acts as 
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an incentive for the student to enroll in more than 12 or 15 credit hours 
at no extra cost and a temptation for administrators to encourage them to 
do so since state subsidies are often awarded on the number of credit hours , 
generated. For the Spring 1975 semester the Metropolitan district adopted 
a uniform per credit-hour rate for all students raising the semester cost 
for a 15-hour program to $165 (Metropolitan Community Colleges, 1976). In 
the Iowa Davenport Area colleges the full-time rate for 1973-74 was S405 per , 
ypar; the part-time rate for Adult College Parallel was S19.50 per semester 
hour which converts to S585 on a full-time basis (Iowa State Department of 
Publ ic Instruction. 1974) . 

■ Before the growth of part-time student enrollments the full-time tui- 
tion rate did not cause too much concern since not many part-time students 
were involved. Moreover, most of thein worked and were enrolled in evening 
classes. But. today when part-time students are enrolled in day as well as / 
in evcninq classes and greatly outnumber full-time students the practice of: 
charging them a higher credit-hour rate than full-time students is being 
questioned. 

Several state committees and commissions have recommended that tuition 
and fee structures should not discriminate against part-time students choos- 
ing to combine or alternate education with other experience such as work or 
travel (California Legislature. 1973). The Council on Higher Education 
(Washington) recommended "that efforts be made to reduce or eliminate the 
inequities in charges to part-time students" ( 1974. p. i), ai.d the Ohio 
Board of Regents made a similar recommendation but added a second recommen- 
dation that legislation to effect the change be requested when budget costs 
involved can be met (Ohio Board of Regents, 1975). 

It does not follow from these recommendations that tuition for part- 
time students will be lowered. Under pressure now existing to have students 
pay a larger share of the cost of instruction the trend is toward raising 
the amount paid by full-time students to the equivalent of that Paid by 
part-time students (Council on Higher Education, 1974). 

-he movement toward a per-credi t-hour tuition rate is well-established. 
The rare recent legislation on tuition usually sets a minimum per credit 
hoiir rate; oftpn also a maximum. Crjileges in states that permit either 
full-tine or uni form '.i^er credit hour rates also are leaning toward the 
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latter (Education Conmiission of the States, 1975). Amoruj the states 
charging per credit-hour rates for all students are Ulinois, Kansas, 
Michiqdn, Minnesota, and Nevada. 

Oreqon colleges are permitted to establish in>district quarter rates 
inversely related to the distance from the students' home to the campus. 
Example, at Lane Community College a student living within 29 miles of the 
campus pays $100 per quarter, within 30-39 miles $80, 40-49 miles $70, and 
beyond 5C miles S60. A similar system prevails at Cheme^:eta Community Col- 
lege (Oregon Board of Education, 1975). 

In technica I -vocationa 1 , adult education, and the new mini -term pro- 
grams tuition may be charged for the number of contact hours in attendance. 
Thus in the Iowa Area schools contact hour rates are charged those enrolled 
in r,{.f»era] A<Iijlr. and Continuing Classes, career supplementary classes, and 
adult college parallel classes. The contact hour rates during 1973-74 var- 
ied from '^.'j cents to 90 cents. In another variation of contact-hour tui- 
tion the rates varied from %2 for 2-5 hours to $14 for 41-50 hours. In ex- 
cess of 50 hours the rates were determined on an individual basis (Iowa 
State Department of Public Instruction, 1974). 



Of importance in assessing the extent of costs of education to students 
are fees. Whereas tuition is considered primarily a charge for instruction, 
fees are charged for servi ces presumably only peri pheral ly related to instruc- 
tion. Another distinction between tuition and fees is that the former is 
normally assessed against all students while most fees are assessed for par- 
ticular services rendered to or required by some but not all students. How- 
ever, soiiie fees arr? compulsory for all students cind may be recurrent each 
tern! students ar-e f?n rolled or at the beginning or at the end of the regular 
two-year (or equivalent) period of attendance. 

For fees that are voluntary, discretionary with the student or appli- 
cable for a so ••vice roquirecl by soi^ie and not by others the distinction be- 
tween them and tuition, which is invariably compulsory, has justification; 
but for most fees that are compulsory for all the distinction can only be 
made by stretching rhe definition, 

Unlike tuition, fooj are linifonn for all students, in-district. 



Fees 




out-of-state, and foreign. To a lesser extent than with tuition state 
legislatures or state boards have limited the amount that may be charged. 

Classification 

Fees defy easy classification. Thore are an innumerable array, some- 
times exceeding 50 different items. Most frequently a distinction is made 
between required fees for institutional services to all students and op- 
tional fees for services not required by every student. As with so many 
classification schemes the distinction is not uniform for all colleges. 
Some required fees in one college are optional in others. -An example is 
the health insurance fee. In most of the studies and surveys on average 
tuition and fees the charges include only the required fees. 

Both the required and optional fees have a variety ot subcl ass i f ica- 
tions. AriJOng th^se that may be required of all students are fees for: 

1. Application, admission, matriculation, registration, aptitude 
tests. 

2. Graduation and diploma. 

3. Student activities, health, service on revenue bonds (interest 
and redemption) for student-related buildings and other capital 
outlays . 

4 . L i b ra ry . 

Among those that are optional or required for a special service or activity 
are fees for: 

1. Laboratory, field trips, use of music practice room, models in 
life drawing, culinary arts, flying, swimming, canoeing, skiing, 
golf, bowling, equitation, scuba diving, etc.; 

2. Change of program, late registration, special examination, li- 
brary fines, gr'aduation in absentia; 

3. Special services, parking, health, insurance; 

4. Dormitory. 

Fees may represent 100 percent of the total charges in colleges that 
are prohibited from charging tuition or a small fraction in colleges that 
are strictly limited in the number of fees and the amount they may charge. 
Arizona colleges are representative of the former. Strictly limited are 
the South Carolina colleges which are prohibited from charging "separate 
laboratory, supply or consumable materials fees for credit courses," and 
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•accident insurance, although students in specialized programs may t?e 
assessed an additional fee for liability insurance (Garrison, 1976)- In 
..tween are the coUeqes in Utah whose fees averaged S89 in 1974.75 and $101 
'in 1975-76 or about 62 percent of the tuition (Losee, 1976) and the colleges 
in Washington whose fees may not exceed S124.50, a sum equal to the yearly 
tuition (Terrey, 1976). So extensive are the range and variety of ^^es 
charged by Maryland colleges they are not included in the annual Selected 
Statistical Da ta issued by the Maryland State Board for Community Colleges 
(1972). 

Impact on OiLen_Access 

Voluntary fees may have as great an impact on open access as tuition, 
because they are so high tfiat they effectively bar low-income students fro^ 
enrolling in a wide range of programs and courses in art, aviation, engi- 
neering, music, science and technical-vocational areas. The large class 
fees sometimes exceeding SIOOO, plus the cost of supplies, instruin^nts and 
tools on top of tuition and other general fees make it extremely unlikely 
that low- income students will enroll in these courses. When assessing th^ 
effect of tuition and fees on access the effect of this group of (^^^ "i^st 
be considered; particularly when the question of the community college's 
role as an instrument of upward mobility is under discussion. The course^ 
and programs requiring such large fees are in many cases those that lead to 
the prestigious and/or higher paying professions and technical jobS. The 
inability of low-income students to pay such fees may in part account for 
. their low enrollp'ent in such courses. Fees for such physical education 

classo-. as canooim), skiing, golf, bowling, equitation, scuba diving also 
; restrict the opportunities of low-income students, widening the social ga|^ 
between them and hinh-income students. 

If wc take into account the compulsory fees, whether by regulation 
■ subterfuge, there would be no two-year colleges in the no-tuition ^^nks. 
fact, in some states where tuition and fees are loosely regulated, the an. 
nual fees imposed by some colleges are higher than the tuition imposed by 
other col leaes. 
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The Statistical [;v idt? fif.:e 

Nc matter what measure is used nor fiov/ the studies have been made they 
show two major trends: Tuition and fees cire rising; more colleges each year 
abandon the no- tuition rank's. These trends attest the strong pressure on 
coimnunity college educatorr. to pass on to studcfits part the cost of their 
instruction. This pressui-e is exerted by legislatures and state boards and 
indirectly by the effects of inflation or) revenues. Only the commi tinent to 
the open door and the competition for students amonq tlie various segments 
of higher education pi'event a more rapid rise in tuition and the complete 
abandonment of the fio-tuition principle. 

The most widely used indicators of the national trends in tuition and 
fees are analyses showing: 

1. The yearly average of tuition and fees for all colleges. 

2. The number of colleges charging tuition and fees on a scale of 
SO, SI to S99, SlOO to S199 etc. 

3. The proportion of incnice by colleges or states derived from 
tuition and fees. 

The results obtained from each of these indicators will be treated 
separately. 

Yearly Average Tuition and Fees 

Basic to all studies of tuition and fees is the yearly average. Al- 
though the average for any year varies depending upon the data base and the 
statistical measure used the general upward trend is confirmed by each study. 
Regionally, tuition and fees have been highest in the North Atlantic states 
followed by the Great Lakes and Plains, the Southeast, and the West and 
Southwest. In 1963-64 , for example, the median charges were S314, SI 24, 
$107 and S68 respectively; with a national median of S128 (Simon and Gr'ant, 
1965). A siirilar patcern was reported i^y the President's Commission on 
Higher Education for 1932, 1940 and 1947. The differences among the regions 
are related to the number of independent colleges in the regions. 

/•fponq the early sr.udie-:. Eel Is (1931) reported that in 1929 the range 
of tuition was fro[n SO to S200; the average in tfie tuition states was from 
S17 to SIP.O. For 19S1 HacPett (195^0 reported tuition from SO to S3no and ■ 
lip with a !!;r'di/»ri ranne of '/)0-S7''i. . 
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The average institutional charges for full-tiniG ror»idorit (hMjrcMV 
students compDed by the NcUional Center for Educational Statistics (Siinon 
(iful frankiM, 1^73) .iful its |)fOrloco^,^or'S ^tave ri-ien f r'oin SSH in 1961-6^ to 
S263 in 1974-75 for an annual averaijf inc ronv»e of 14 |)ercetit (Table I). 
Since 1970-71 the incr-ea^.o has drofjptHl to an antu/al avorarje of 7 percorit. 
Another national study by the College Srhnlarship Sorvicf reports an 18 [)er- 
cent annual increase for the 1970-71 to 1974-75 period from S16B to S2PJ 
(Scully, 1975). By excluding colleges in Ccilifornia, Mew York City and 
those with fev;or than 1000 students flalstf^ad estimated tuition of S337 in 
1966-67 and 337 in 1974-75 (Halstead, 1075). 

The national Center anri ?he College Scholarship Stn-vice data (Table I) 
hidicate that the chartjes in the two-year colleges increased at a higher 
annual rate than tho'W? for the four^year colleges, 14 percent to 12 percent 
r-espectively for tht? former and 18 percent to 12 percent respectively for 
the latter (Silicon rirtd Trankel, 1973; Scully, 1975), Halstead's figures 
point in the opposite direction, 13 p<?rcent for the four-yeor colleges to 
7 percent for the two-year colleges (Hal stead, 1 975), The most recent sur- 
v^y on tuition sponsored by the Association of Community College Trustees 
(1976) reported that tuition and fees increased by 29 percent from 1975-76 
to 1976-77 and by 130 percent from 1970-71 to 1976-77, increises larger than 
those for other segments of higher education. 

Another indicator of trends is the percentage the two-year tuition and 
fees is of the four-year tuition and fees. From 1962 to 1975 the percent- 
age obtained from the National Center data went from 48 percent to 57 per- 
cent. The 1975 figures show a drop of 5„^iercentage points from the 62 per- 
cent of 1974. Except for 1975 the National Center percentage was 60 percent 
or more since 1969. Lower percentage, 42 to 53, were derived from the Col- 
lege Scholarship data for 1971 to 1975, 

The Halstead (1975) percentages show a steady drop from almost parity 
at 95 percent in 1961 to 82 percent in 1967, 71 percent in 1974 and 69 per- 
cent in 1975 (Table I), 

From the trends obser'ved in the three studies cited tuition and fees in 
t.he two-year colleges are approaching 60 percent of those charged in the 
four-year colleges. Although there is some sentiment, in New York and Ohio, 
for example, to adopt uniform rates for all lov;er division students in the 
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public colleges, the fi.resent prrKtko of lawor tuition in tfi(> two-year 
colleqos will probdbly continue. 

Anotfuir inflitijtor of UymkIs i*-; the ch.in()e in tho annua! tuition and 
fet?s by stales. F»-on 1965 to 10/0 Wat. t.enl)(U'(jer- and Otfiers { 1973r^) reported 
i nc r-eases in ?}) states, decr'oascr* in 6, and no chrinqes in 14. A review of 
tuition only by the A'*,soc iation of Community College Trustees reported that 
from 197]-72 to 1972-73 in 27 states in-state tuition remained the same and 
in 21 it increased. One state. South Dakota, did not have a two-year col- 
lege and in two states it was not possible to determine any change. Only one 
state* California ropurtod no tuition (Association of Community College 
Trustees, 197.'^. 

Low, Moderate, High , Very High Tuition 

Second to studies of yearly average tuition and fees are studies show- 
ing the range of tuition and fees during selected years based on the number 
of colleges charging the various ranges. !l5' study mentioned above 
(p. 1) was one of the first to list the number of colleges and the range of 
tuition. Since then other investigators have followed a similar pattern. 
(The early studies by Eells and Hackett listed in Table II were adopted to 
fit into the pattern widely used today.) In general these studies show that 
until 1968 the number of colleges that did not charge tuition increased al- 
though their percentage of total decreased. After 1968 the number also de- 
creased. Visually, it can be observed that the top range rose slowly dur- 
ing the pre-1960 era but at a faster pace since. The median range moved up 
slowly from S1-S99 in 1929, to S100-S199 in 1960 and to S200-S299 in 1975. 

By grouping the data into four categories - Low-Tuition, 0 to S99; Mod- 
erate Tuition, SlOO to S299; High Tuition, S300 to S499; and Very High Tui- 
tion S500 and up - it becomes clear that the majority of colleges have 
charged low or moderate tuition and fees. However, the data for 1968 and 
1975 show that the two-year colleges are moving away from the Low-Tuition 
policy. Through 1960 the Low-Tuition percentage remained above 90. In 1968 
the percentage went down to 79 and in 1975 to 56 percent. 

Conversely through 1960 the colleges that charged more than S300 was 
very small, three percent in 1951, five percent in 1956 and eight percent 
in 1960, Since then the rise in percentage has been steep - 21 in 1968 
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TABLE II. NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF PUBLIC TWO-YEAR 
COLLEGES CHARGING TUITION AND FEES 
SELECTED YEARS FALL 1929-1975 





1929 


1951 


1956 


1960 


1968 


19 


75 


Tuition ' 


N 




N 




N 




N 




N 




N 




0 


61 


46 


104 


39 


112 


36 


121 


36 


133 


18 


59 


6 


S 1 - S 99 






81 


30 


77 


25 


39 


12 


91 


13 


88 


9 


70 


53 


















133 


14 


$100 - $199 






65 


24 


86 


28 


118 


35 


196 


27 


$200 - $299 


2 


1 


10 


4 


17 


6 


34 


10 


156 


21 


247 


26 


$300 - $399 






7 


3 


4 


1 


n 


3 


90 


12 


174 


19 


$400 - $499 










0 


0 


16 


5 


60 


8 


104 


11 


$500 - $599 










11 


4 


0 


0 


8 


1 


63 


7 


$600 - $699 






















37 


4 


$700 and up 






















37 


4 


Total 


133 


100 


267 


100 


307 


100 


339 


100 


734 


100 


942 


100 


Median Range 


N 


99 


1-99 


1- 


99 


100- 


199 


100- 




200 


-299 


Sources: 


Eells 


Hackett 


Huther 


Huther 


Huther 


AACJC 


(1931) 


(1954) 


(1971) 


(1971) 


(1971) 


(1975) 



TABLE III. PERCENTAGE OF PUBLIC TWO-YEAR COLLEGES CHARGING LOl-i, 
MODERATE, HIGH, VERY HIGH TUITION AND FEES 
SELECTED YEARS FALL 1951-1975 





1951 


1956 


1960 


1968 


1975 












% 


Less 


than $100 


Low 


69 


61 


48 


31 


16 


$100 


to $299 


Moderate 


28 


34 


45 


48 


40 


$300 


to $499 


High 


3 


1 


8 


20 


29 


$500 


up 


Very High 




4 


0 


1 


15 



Sources: See Table 1 1 
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and 44 in 1975, P.irt of tho steep rise may be accounted for by the 
Inclusion of the two-year brrinches of universities in the American Associa- 
tion of Coimiunity, Junior, and Technical College directories. The trend 
that shows up in the 1968 and 1975 data and the 1976 indications of contin- 
ued tuition increases nienn that the two-year coll(Klt?5 are abandoning the no- 
or low-tuition pel icy , It is safe to predict that by 1980 the majority of 
colleges will bo charging more than $300 in tuition and fees. Even taking 
into consideration inflation the $300 to $500 yearly charges cannot be clas- 
sified as other than hicjh. 

From an analysis of the data for 1974-75 taken from Tables I and II of 
the 1975 C o mm ujn t ;/ , _J u n jo r , and T e chnical College Directory , it was found 
that: 

1. In the majority of colleges in Arizona, California, Hawaii, ^ 
Louisiana, North Carolina and the District of Columbia tuition 
and required fees amounted to less than $200 per year. The 
Fall 1974 enrollment in the states nnd the District of Columbia 
was about one million or just less than one-third the total en- 
rollment for all colleges. 

2. In every state one or more colleges charged tuition and/or 
required fees. 

3. In the majority of colleges in 24 states tuition and required 
fees amounted to $300 or more. 

4. In the majority of colleges in Iowa, Minnesota, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania tuition and required fees were 
$400 or more. The Fall 1974 enrollment in all of the states' 
colleges was approximately 523 thousand. ' 

5.. In 19 states one or more colleges charged $500 or more. 

Student Charges as a Source of College Income 

Decioinq what proportion of the. support of the colleges should come 
from the students has been an issue from the earliest years of the movement. 
The proportion has varied from none to 100 percent. Some state laws place 
a limit of one-third; others influence the proportion by setting minimum 
and/or maximum limits on the amount of tuition and less frequently on the 
amount of fees that may be charged. At all times a strong influence on the 
size of the student proportion are the changes in support that come from 
property taxes, state allocations and federal aid. The proportion of col- 
lege income from students fluctuates inversely to the proportion derived 
from one or more of the three public sources. Thus California and Hawaii 
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cone()es thcU roc^'lvo .jlmov.t .ill inroim? froni imhMc V)ur(.;o-. dorlvo not more 
than one or two percent from student'i, 

Since fJu> (latci h,iM.' VcirU,'^. fr'oni om^ yo.ir to the next ono Ccinnot be pre- 
ci;u.' (ihout compar isonv,. Moroovor, some of the studios ropnrt dveraqes by 
coIUhios, others l)y *itcites; uthpr^ usn merliairi, Most include tuition from ; 
all students, in-di'.trirt .ind ouf-nf^Ucite. f:oMse(|uently , some non-tul t iom^^ 
states and i:olle':los show j small pei-centrKie derived f rum tuition and feos , 
mainly from out-of-state students and from interdistrict payments from coun-l 
lies or tlistritts that do not operate aillefies. Where the statistics are ;! 
ba5;ed on stu-.h'nts the no-tuition st.ites int luence' the avpraqes and medians, 
primarily becauu^ of the very large enrollments in the Ctilifornia colleges. 
For these and other- r'.»asons the averages reported by the various studies dif 
fer more widely tnan those for the other indices discussed. As a result of, 
these factors the estimates of income derived from students do not reveal as 
significant a trend over the years as do the statistics that deal with aver- 
age charges. 

During the formative years of tlic public Junior (ollege movement stu- 
dent fees were the major source of income for many colW"|os, In 1929 the ■ 
16 Texas colleges derived 77 percent of their income from students; for 
8 of them they were their sole source (Eells, 1931), For 30 col 1 eges , prob- 
ably in the central region of the country. Green "reported an .iverage of 
49 percent of the revenue to be secured from student tuition" ( 1929 , p, 180) » 
As late as 1937-38 students' fees comprised 100 percent of financial sup- 
port in the, four colleges of Florida, Indiana, and Washington, In the 32 col- 
leges of Iowa, Massachusetts and New Jersey students' fees represented from 
74 percent to 90 percent of the support. The median for the 29 states was 
32 percent, for the 206 colleges it was 22 percent (Starrak and Hughes, 
1948), The President's Commission on Higher Education (Higher Education 
for American Democracy, 1947b) for 1932, reported 18 percent for 1940 and 
19 percent for 1947, In a 1954 study Starrak and Hughes estimated that 
colleges received from students 6 percent of their income in 1918, 14 per- 
cent in 1930, 11 percent in 1942 and 9 percent in 1950 (Wattenbarger and 
Others, 1973a), Martorana in a 1967 report for the Education Commission of 
the States found a median of 20 percent in 29 states that responded to his 
request for information (Gleazer, 1968), Spencer (1972a, 1972b) found the 
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same percentage in a survey of 15 st.Uos in 1971, 19 norcont for operation 
Income and one percent for cdpital outby expenditures. 

The percentcige of Income from tuition and foes har» been offectod by 
federal policy. Shortly after the end of World War II the porcentaqe de- 
rived from student fees rose to 52.4 percent in 1946-^7, 18.6 percent di- 
rectly from students and 23.8 percent from the federal government (Higher 
Education for American Democracy, 19476). In 1950 Starrak and Hughes re- 
ported that 13.5 percent of student fees came from the federal government in 
addition to the 9 percent from the students (Wattenbarger and Others J973a) . 

The conclusion that may be drawn from the various reports is that tui- 
tion and fees represent from loss than one percent of income in low tuition 
colleges to 33 percent in high tuition colleges charging $500 or more with 
an overall average of 15 to 20 percent. The average is likely to go higher 
as tuition and fees increase and especially as colleges in California, 
Hawaii and in cities such as Chicago and New York resort more heavily to 
student fees for income. If continued and broadened, as seems likely, fed- 
eral policy of awarding grants to students will accelerate the upward move- 
ment, since colleges will impose or increase tuition and fees in order to 
participate in the distribution of such aid. 

This discussion can be sunuTied up in the observation of the President's 
Commission that is as true in 1976 as it was in 1947. The Commission 
observed: 

"Student fees are flexible means of increasing income. 
This fact, in addition to the increasing pressure for 
more adequate funds, has undoubtedly been a major cause 
in the continuing and recently sharp increase in the 
rate of dependence of institutions upon funds from this 
source of financing operating expenditures" (Higher 
Education for American Democracy, 1947b, p. 33). 

The Cell ifornia Situation 

Since the California no-tuition policy has been singled out by nearly 
all advocates of free tuition as the ideal model, some remarks concerning 
this deserved reputation are appropriate. As with many other junior col- 
leges* the California colleges emerged from the secondary schools and for 
years, remained part of a unified (elementary, secondary) or high school 
district. A few are still associated with such a district. As part of 
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SRCOMdory educcUlon the Junior collouos wi:mm> suhjccf, (.0 f.iio lows nppi Icahlo 
to high schnoU, Includlncj free tuition. 

nil) no-tuition and low for--, (-ollcit's couplod with the large number of 
coMoijes and hic)h enrollments tetide.I to skt?w n.itional avor.Kios on the low 
side. In rocpnt yeors the dlUortion )uv, t)(M nine lev, pronounced as theper- 
centage of CulifomUi rolloiie', ,uid pert.entdties of M.udentr. dropped (Table IV) 
It will become oven less so as the proportion of colleges and students be- 
comes smiilU?r and as the colleges charge more and hi(]her fees. 

Like other collfvie educators the California two-year cnllofje educators 
did not subscribe to the public school meanirifj of free tuition. When nec- 
essary they found ways of imposing fees for laboratory or other classes that 
reiiuireri egu i piii.'nt , supplies or help not provided in the budget. The most 
widespread deviation from the free tuition policy was in the imposi tlon of a 
semester student activities fee of $5 to $10 to support athletics, various 
student ac t i v i t i f?^. , and department activities in theater arts, music. 



TABLE IV, COLLEGES AND [flROLLMLNTS 
CALIFORNIA AND UNI FED STATES 









1929 - 


1975 








Col leges 


Cal if .as' 
percent of 
' U.S, 
2 i 3 


Enrollment 


Cal if . as 
percent of 


Year 


Calif. 


U.S, 


Cal if , 


U,S. 


j U.S, 
5 T 6 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


' (4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


1929 


33 


133 


25 


13,000 


31 ,000 


42 


1944 


56 


260 


22 


166,000 


260,000 


64 


1961 


68 


4?6 ; 


16 


318,000 


645,000 


49 


1970 


■ 94 


«72 


11 


716,000 


2,316,000 


31 


1975 


103 


1014 j 


10 


1,114,000 


3,922,000 


28 


Sources : 













For 1929: Eells, 1931, p, 524. 

For 1944: Starrak and Hughes, 1948, p. 23, 

For 1961: American Association of Junior Colleges, 1963, 



For 1970: American Association of Junior Colleges, 1972, p, 91 
For 1975: American Association of Community and Junior 
Colleges, 1976a, p. 96, 
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roren'iic» lectures, etc. I'rom slutlf.Mii. tp»yi some .j'liiilnjstr.itnrs exacted an 
iillotnient for M^ecial functions (jnd ontertu i niiient of visitor-,. Concerrilncj 
the prnctlce Or. Uoque executive secretary of the American Asoocldtion of 
Junior' CoMerjes rein.u-kod o little luHvely: 

"Fjlucntion in Crtlifornici through the foui'teenth^ye.ir 
is complettily fn?«?, hut hy a 'iort of nentleituin's 
.mreement, student fws ,ire paid for utuilent actlvi- 
tier.. Payment cannot be required legally, but by gen- 
eral understandincj and student acceptance, ^^ocial pres- 
sure usually operates effectively" (1952, p. 9). 

ThtTj? was more than social pressure on the sttident to pay the fee, A 
student who demurred at payinq the fee that was collected during the regis- 
tration process, was required to see the dean of students or hi s " represen- 
tative to explain why he would not pay the fee. While he was doing so, 
reqistration corrtin'jed and classes filled. This was pressure enough. In 
addition, the student was placed in the awkward position of standing on his 
legal rights or in the demeaning position of pleading his inability to pay. 
Before 19^3 there was little open resistance to the fee but by 1960 student 
opposition was so strong that many colleqes modified or eliminated the com- 
pulsory feature of collecting the fee. 

Administrative reaction to this development was to importune (unsuc- 
cessfully) the legislature to permit students in each college to vote on the 
issue of a compulsory student body fee, a course that seemed illogical for 
those favoring no-tuition ,ind a dangerous precedent for similar legislative 
action. 

For a time there was a question as to the legality of requirincj stu- 
dents to buy their textbooks but this doubt was resolved by legislation, al- 
though a wealthy district or two continued to provide textbooks on a loan 
basis. In the area of laboratory fees various stratagems were employed by 
some colleges to circumvent the free tuition law. Deposits on equipment, 
class fees for breakage or for hiring models in art classps were collected; 
through the student -.tore, the bursar's office or less trpquently by the : 
instr'uctor. 

From time to time the educators sponsored or had in^xised on them legis- 
lation to charge foes for health; parking; physical education classes in 
such off-campus fdrilitie-. a; howling alleys, golf courses , riding academies. 
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iirul flyIrK) lioUl^; (.UluH. ♦h1ij< .it hin i, IiI">M'S iUxI vdmimuhiIIv M-rvlcfii .ic t i v1 1 . 
In 1963 tht? loqlsliUuro tor Uio f'lr'st i\m v**(\u\viH\ collcdos (,o collt'ct Uii- 
tlon from out-or-stiUo iiiidentri , In tho 'aoiho yecir "Movoniliui Ix.uinls woro 
(jiviMi the author i ty to r.onstrMict st.uilt'iif contiM^s, hoo^siorc?*;, he^iUh fc\cili- 
tles, cwiil pc\rkin() facilities and ]va'\v l\\m to the «r/iO(: iatiMl stiultfMt t|ov« 
erniiieofi ..." (Toows, 100^, p. ?'\), 

A 1073«/'1 Survey with MH aut of OJi f;ollf't|<'S ri^sponciiriM (|iM.IostM| th«U 
ros I diffit^i* student body (nt'iiiber'ihip fees wuro j'oquirtjd liy Ml ( olloiti»r. , ddult 
fees by 4^, htuHth ff?es by ^7; parkinrj foos by coinmun i ty sorvicos fu(?fi 
for community events ,infl c Kisses by ;?f). Averutie setiiest»»r ft?eri riinned from 
$1.75 to $8 for physiccil ud uc.U ion cl.isses conducted in non-district fcic ill- 
ties; iind about for adult education and community serviceii clovisos, AN 
tfiou(jii not riKMitii^fUMl in the survey since few colleiies were affected students 
in flyinc), scut)ci divln(|, hors»^)ack ridinn and other classes usually pay foes 
many times higher than Si?5 (Los Ancjoles Community College District, 1973), 

The [iroportion of incon)e from tuition antl fees from resident students 
is nominal. For 1974-75 income from this source was $3,7 million (Mclntyre, 
1976), Another $11.6 million was derived from intordi strict tuition pay- 
ments (not paid by students) and from non-resident and foreign students. 
The combined S15.3 million amounted to one and one-half percent of the total 
income of $1 billion (McPherran, 1976). 

In all of the discussions there has been no serious challeniie to the 
no-tuition policy for day resident students, other than to define credit 
classes for state funding purposes in a more precise and restricti ve manner. 
It is highly improbable, short of a financial collapse, that the policy will 
be changed in the next five years. 

Immediately vulnerable, primarily as a result of the threatened with- 
drawal of state funds, is the no-tuition policy for recreational, adult ed- 
ucation and regular courses taken on a part-time basis by adults (California 
State; Department of Finance, 1976), If state funding is withdrawn from some . 
or alV of' these courses the colleges will continue to have the option of 
covering the loss through student fees or local revenues but the probability 
is that more will opt for student fees. The local financial situation in 
many districts is as serious as the state's. 
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AiiiiijtiistrMf-oivi 'WMMM riHOiuilpfl Ui MkWWmA] inruli f l(.<it ions in Mn' 
no- tuition iioUcy, In (3 "Position IMpor on iho Rovonuo Cdp" proixtrtMl hy 
Loslii^ KoU.)t» (;iiiHin«) lor nt th<> l.os An()olO'i Coiiinunity Conu(|r>s for tho 
Assn<, l.H, iun ot r,>i 1 i turn i.t (.i^inmun h y CoIIi^'im Adininlst r.itut^s (ACCCA) ho Mst'i 
mom >tl "A?<l(itHS tnr Hc-Ort i nit Inn" tollowlnti: 

"Non''(it;iUlr'iiii( .uu) nnn-ni iMipor liirn I ('nurses should h<' 
ri'-nv.Hu.n,<!U in U-rins of sliHt.inii t.Ofit'. t.o Uiosc 1n- 
(livUtiuHs ilirni.tly hiMiof'itlmi, nnd [attor ovoUjotion] 
in t(»rni'» nf aniHysii of coiit^i iiiul bonefit'i; pro- 
i)Vi\m should ho nMdi.' sol f-supportino whoro (lO^sihlo 
and iipprufirlnlj'" ( 1^)?^)). 

Th(? adiulnistr^ilors' posit |{)n rMfprosontn d rotriMt h'om Uio strict no- 
tuition policy prohiihly, to U^wo off a mor<? direct drastic proposal of thu 
St»u.*' |,)t^p(irtmnnton"inijnce for 0 compulsory fee of $20 for ful l-t1nio students 
lUid $10 for prn't-tiivf> students, incrt'tisinq to $4D (^nd S^n respoctivoly by 
the fiill of 10/H (C.iHfarni.i State Depnrttnont of Finance, 1976). Althout)h 
tho foe is Ocu'tnarMMl for non- instructional purpoi'ios counSolincj, career 
cfuidanco, olacomont, tostif)ij, (.:ultural dovolopniont it Is in fact a poorly- 
disquistni form of luitiofi. ftot too surprisimi a fow adininistf^ators welcome 
the State Dopartmont of Finance pVoposal. For the record, most are aqainst 
it (California Conmujnily and Junior Colhnje Association, 1976b). 

If enacted tho State Department of Finance proposal will be another 
step in the historical h inner education pattern of converting from a no^ 
tuition to a tuition policy selective foe, compulsory foes, tuition - a 
pattern followed witnin recent memory by tho California state collec)es and 
uni vers i t ies. 

Stjmfiiar'y 

At no tiiMo in the /fi year history of pol»lic two-year collecjes has there 
been widespread acceptance of the no- or low-tuition policy. With rare ex- 
ceptions at no time have the practicing educators accepted the no-tuition 
policy. In nearly every college tuition and/or ''voluntary" and required 
fees have been cfiargod. 

From time to time state laws prohibited tuition but all of them were 
amonclod or ci i cumvontod to enable colleries to impose fees, until today there 
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d(io[}tM(1 st.Uj'i'. j\\v(}]y r{)\)iu)] K^w«i cMdruiiiM MiiUon. 

Mor'H rn"iu»*ht,ly flun fMriMorly 'U.^nt^ liM||*i!,Hi;n'*. hr»*,ot with 
iiMfiij*'. oil t'Inofii: rMSoiirrifs Hun nu,(utv dvoi «wn' prossiiu) t'Olhj(|(»*i to 

Iricri-sni* tuition .ind f»MV.. for some or till tit th»Mr i I'nil lt-uiiirst.'s , nun- 

Tuition f.onds f.o I'i'^o ,is %t:\ti} suh^Jdlos ilt^.llnr.'. Whi«r'(.? luiMon limits 
lU'o srt by Ou) st^ito, ftio tulWMji?^ luwo losr. trpiMlom In (Uljustlrui Ujltlon. 
When suhsliMo'i .iri» i ik. rfsru-d tuiUon UmkI'. fo roiii.iln st<ul(:; r-iirj^y Is It 

(leCri;»rUO(l. 

The yodrly iivt^mrie tuition ami (m^'i in hvV:. hoen v^irMciu*^ ly csti- 

in.»t»vl cit 'i-^'fi'l fo !,n/. luUinn ktUH'S r'islng front yt;.or to yoijr on thu dy(?r- 
or poruMif or iiioro. By 1'')'^'.0 tuition will vivor^iqo M hMst $400, 

Tuition .imt fpi^'". m two-ypar col loqes iwcrouo from 'jO porcent to ()0 por- 
cont of tfio'io (:^Mr<MM,t In tfio four-yt.'ar co11(MU»si iihotit 70 porcnnt, if two- 
year coIlot]t'."i in Callforni*), Uvvi York City and those with fcwiM' tlian 
1000 studonts are Oxcludod. 

On a scalo of $0-S90 l.ow, $100-$;^0':) f^odoraro. $300-S499 flitjh, SBOO-up 
Very High, tuition v'\nd fees for the majority of students arc Low to Moderate; 
for the majority of colleqes they art? Moderate to High. 

Tuition and fee'', provide froin less than one percent of coHeqe's in- 
cotno to almost 100 percent for one or two colleoes; with an overall averacje 
of about IS to ?0 percent. 
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„,„ny ..tu,ll..' .1 .."..ly-.w, ot tuition ovor t,.,. UvM fifty Voar<. 

provurmu-s .o.fo,.t..u. 

ovor no-tuition .ullo<,..s, Uun-tion. .Mis....l hut .vm, t.hoy. s s t, 

0 OS in Ari.un.. .„nf-u.nM. r,,n.;,u,, ,.n<l Now V«.. City. , 
; nu.fuUion policy, .o.rly .11 of tluv,, now .:h.r,o t.itiun an.,/ . 
r fo,- 01. 0- P,H.t Of tho ....iaont uudont., With thi. b.cM.-oun.i on tho 

Lbllity of .ontinuo.. fin.nci,.! .ustority it i. fruitless to spccu o 
I -P.spoct.fo..n.io.l,.-.Uionp.^ - 



z::::zz ';;;:'::;ui; -fo a. is ...... tuition .,1. 

,n tho ,..,n„e of ^100 to S209. Moro prob.Pl. is a h1c,h tult on -"^^ ^^^^^ 
0 Iho (...na..,io (ounul on iV.licy Studies In Hlghor Education (1975) 

n Its roport on Low or No. Tuition concluded that neither state action nor 



, „ ,„ .l„l.t ot ,,„„o,„,c«nl, or tuition ,„m.«so. in ™ 

awrdln, <,-»t, .nd ..„.■. t. U.donls Indtr.ctl, ,..ts « ™ Inco.ti.o for 

college's to incroose tuition, 

} ,n n,ost of tho discussion on preserving the no-tuitlon ,„yth for two- 
■year colleqes little is sold at,out the responsibility of the colleges 

re rev ils an assun.tion that only n,ore n,cney fro,n local property e . 
t ubsidies and/or federal assistance will enable the colleges o lower. 
: :.e realistically maintain, the present student charges. n y do 
the past five years have ouestions been asked about the expan ion of nc 
on and activities, sn.e nf whi.h i.pinge on or duplicate those be,n 
r > other segments of educatinn. non-educational public agencies 

: nn-gove ontal .roups. Very little internal discussion has a en 

place recently on methods of effecting econonnes of operation 1n te ch g. 

. IStration and other activities. At a national .eet,ng ^^^^' ^ 
St 1 to he.- a serious presentation of the educators^ role ,n res 
"tlUo-tultion ideal through internal refonns that would bring expenditures 
in line with the available income, 

^ The educators' assumptions. Postered and encouraged by national co.- 
■ Missions and the professional associations, see. short.ghted .n the l,ght 
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llZt l ' " °' the educates 

L been able or wiling to centre, the urge te expand, the initiative 
to keep expenses ,n line with the available financial reseurces Is bein 
underta en b. elective and administrative efflcers in the state p v: 

h e n t „ ,^ ^^^^g .^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^ deer pel icy ,„ay b. 

nctedeven.ereseverelythanitalreadyis. Less severe bel t-tightelc^ 
tac ,cs ,n ether states are freezes en salaries and wages, perce g " tl^ 
- bu Oets already autheri.ed. lewer than anticipated state sub 1 I 
the almest unfergiveable "caps" en enrellment. es, and 

What effect tuitien, particularly that in the S400 te S800 range', will Si 
ve en anether ef the twe-year cellege, ideals, the epen deer, depeL I I 
the a-neunt ef state and federal grants available te these with limited in- ^ 
-es. While beth have increased, the censensus is t.at they are st^n L I 
uff,c,ent te previde fer n.ere than a small percentage ef these applying 

cests ef attending cellege. It see.s reasenable te expect that as tuitien ^ 
r.ses te the SaOO te S800 range a large nun.ber fre. lew ince.e families 
will net be able te attend the twe-year college. 

Hew .any educators faver a tuition polic^ is difficult to determine. 
WUh few exceptions they publicly express their cemnntment te the lew- 
tuUien policy and make apologies fer being forced by legislators or by 
economic constraints te continue charging tuitien at even higher rates and 
to multiply fees fer mere and mere services. 

It is difficult te avoid the conclusion that though the great majority 
educators are comnn'tted te the Open Door concept many of them - mere than 
two-year cellege educators are willing to admit - do net subscribe te the 

L vTilabl' 'T'^"''' '''' "t--ticn-free education should 

be available in public institutions te all youth ... for the traditional 
two-year junior college course" (Hiohe. \ ■ ' t'-aditienal 

lege course (Hi gher Education fer American Democracy , 
947a p. 37) or to the American Association ofCo^unity and Junior Colleges 
President Gleazer's broader statement that "a truly open-door institution 
will make no financial demand on the student" (1968. p. I34). By 1980 tui 
tion and/or fees will be a condition ef attendance in every twe-year college 
including these in California. ^-eHege, 
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